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ABSTRACT 

Discusses kindergarten in Finland during thv» past 100 
years. There are over 2,400 kindergartens in Finland, and these 
attend to over 100,000 children. The kindergartens, which are part of 
the day care system, use methods based on the teachings of Friedrich 
Frobel. The general goal of kindergartens is to support the family in 
bringing up the child and join with the home in promoting the 
development of the child's personality. Kindergartens are of six 
types: (1) standard kindergartens; (2) kindergartens for school 
children; (3) special day care; (4) open kindergartens; (5) roving 
kindergartens; and (6) 24-hour kindergartens. Family day care 
includes care offered at the child minder's home, three-family day 
care, and group family day care. Play activity involves play clubs, 
playgrounds, and toy libraries. The Finnish government has decided 
that by 1990, all families with children under three years should be 
able to send their children to a kindergarten or receive home-care 
support. Home-care support offers the parent the possibility of 
taking care of the child until it turns three. The law also ensures 
that the parent will not lose his or her employment during this 
period. (RJC) 
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One-hundred yean ago, in 1888, Hanna ^ 
Rothman founded Finland's first kindergarten for 
poor ivorking'Class children in Helsinki Things 
got off to a difficult start at the beginning: 
Rothman's ad in the newspaper didn 7 attract 
a single child. Imtead, she ivas forced to get her 
first pupils from the streets and parks. However, in 
a veryf slx»*t time there ivere long lines at 
kindergarten doors, and the)^ still exist today even 
though over 2,400 kindergartents have been built 
in Finland. 

Finland tvas the first Scandinavian countiy to 
offer day-care sewices. 

Nationally, 1988 has been a celebration year for 
day care. The Association of Kindergarten 
Teachers in Finland, ivho toil I celebrate its 70th 
annive}'sa}y in 1989 j commemorated the 
centefinial happening with the theme, "Children 
Always Imply a Big ResponsibilityK " 





Yoioig ami unprejudiced 
Hanna Rotiman left Ijer 
home to study in Berlin, 
and came back after 
IjaringfinisJjed Ijer 
studies, to open tJje first 
kindergafien in Finland. 




hroughoui Finland there 
have been numerous 
happenings and events. 
Many municipahties ha\'e paid 
tribute to the anniversar\';for 
example, tlie cm* of Helsmki h:is 
organized throughout the year 
a number of events with the 
motto, "One-Hundred "l ears on 
One's Up". 



From their founding, Finnish 
kindergartens have adhered to 
high standards in child 
upbringing and educational 
methods. These methods are 
based on the teachings of 
Friedrich Frobel 
Frobel put the core idea of 
kindergartens in the following 
words: 'Their aim is not only to 
keep an eye on children but to 
give incentives that match the 
child's age and being, 
strengthens their bodies, trains 
their senses, keeps active their 
awakening spirit as well as 
acquaints them to nature and 
society. An especially important 
om| should be to lead their 
1^ ri f ^ rt and mind to the sources of 



life and to a perfect balance with 
themselves '. 

Tlie goals m child upbrining 
have not changed that much 
during the past one-hundred 
years, even though teaching, 
methods and kindergarten 
material have throughout the 
years. 

Keeping with Frobel s ideal, 
play» work and teaching are the 
cornerstone of Finnish early- 
childhood education. At 
kindergartens, learning happens 
through human and humane 
circumstances, not so much with 
the help of teaching and 
learning aides. The traditional 
goal has been to give children ai 
kindergartens a home-like 
atmosphere where the 
individual traits of each child 
are taken into consideration, as 
well as the switching from play 
to work. 

WORKIXC, P\Ri \rs 

Kindergarten offers botli parents 

the possibility' to seek 
I employment outside the home 
, Eight}* percent of parents of 

Finnish under-school-aged 
j children are employed. 
^ Contrarv to other Scandinavian 



countries, their mothers are 
mostly full-time employees , 
because uf the scarcity of part- ^ 
time jobs in Finland. From 1988. 
new flexible working hours , 
make it possible for parents 
with under-schuul-aged children ^ 
and for those with children that , 
begin their lirst year at i 
elemental' school, to shorten ! 
their working day to six hours. | 
Furthermore, it is likely that 
Finnish women will continue to , 
work outside the home in the 
upcoming years because their , 
educational level is constantly 
incre:ising ,'Mread\ now, around . 
60 % of all high school students 
are women, women also form 
a high percentage of students 
enrolled at universities. 

Wi L \Tk)\ VIMS I 

i\ nit; 1 AW ; 

Tiiese laws are in harmony with 

those of elementar\' schools. ; 

The general gaal of kinder- , 

gartens is to suppon the family | 

in the upbrMging of the child ^ 

and toget^.er with the home, , 

promote the development of the ; 

child's personality'. Likewise, the ^ 

role of kindergartens is to offer ; 

pre-school education to six-year- , 

olds. ] 

In Finland, kindergartens are i 

a part of a general S(*rvice I 
s\-stem that can be enjoyed by 
all citizens Its aim is to offer 
people different services in 
different pluises of life 

\K1- lOHM Jil.l >KI \ 
There are over 2,400 kinder- 

3 



ganens in Finland that attend to 

over 100,000 children. 

The staff of the kindergarten is 

organized in the following 

manner: 

In all groups ihere is at least 
one kindergarten teacher. In all- 
day groups there are also two 
qualified kindergarten nurses. 
Half-day groups have one 
kindergarten teacher and one 
kindergarten nurse. The Day 
Oire Aa determines the number 
of personnel and allows no 
exceptions Tiiese regulations 
also apply to private kinder- 
gartens (see page 4.) 

For families, the kindergarten is 
the fundamental pillar of day 
care; other t\pe of services are 
offered as well. In family day 
care, the child minder cares 
a group of four children, 
including her own children, 
at her home. The child 
minder, who is employed by the 
municipality, must have 
completed a day-care course. 
Furthermore, the home of the 
child, minder is carefully studied 
to see if it is suitable for 
children. Her work is super- 
vised and she can get guidance, 
support and advice from the 
municipal family day-care 
supervisor. 

For the child minders and for 
those parents that take care of 
their children at home, open 
kindergartens with a qualified 
kindergarten teacher to 
organize activities for children 
arc available In open 
kindergartens lectures for 



If 




Children learn to appreciate the hvonder of growth' by 
ctdtivating a miall vegetable garden. 



parents are organized on 

a frequent basis on subjects of 

general interest. 

The three-family day-care sy'stem 
.requires of families more work. 
Two or three families - at the 
most four under-school-aged 
children - can get a child 
minder from the municipality-. 
The child minder s job is to take 
care of the children by turn at 
each of the respeaive families' 
homes. 

The families prepare the food 
which the minder warms up 
Generally, families receive 
financial suppon for food 
expenditures This form of day 
care has'become more popular 



especially among wel! educated 
families that earn good salaries, 
■ those that have had diflfiuult)' 
finding a place for their children 
at a local kindergarten. 
The roving kindergarten 
flinaions in Finland's sparsely 
populated areas where distances 
between families are great. New 
developments in national day 
care are taking place constantly. 
The Finnish government has 
decided that by 1990 all 
children under age three shoud 
be either able to attend 
a kindergarten or that the famiK 
can opt for home-care support. 
The latter offers the parent the 
possibility' of taking care of the 



child until he/she turns three. 
The law also ensures that the 
parent will not lose his/her 
employment during this period. 
Because there is already 
a shortage of daycare serv ices, 
this law will be especially 
difficult to enforce in big cities. 
There is skepticism that not 
enough kindergartens will be 
built and that not enough 
kindergarten personnel will be 
trained by 1990. There is also 
a threat in many municipalities 
that even though under-three- 
year-olds may get a place at 
a kindergarten, the contrary will 
happen to those children over 
age three. The general rule is 
that if a child has been admitted 
to ,1 kindergarten, the child is 
ensured a place until age si.x. 
The idea behind this h:is been 
to safeguard the permanena* in 
child's day-care relations. 

LAKh IN 

Finnish and Swedish are 
Finland's tv^'o official languages. 
Da\ care is given m the child s 
mother tongue. Likewise in 
northern Finland, in Lapland, 
where Sami is spoken, children 
have received da\ care in their 
language too. 



j M^lA Ul. LAKh 

One of the aims of day care is to 
sort out different kinds of 
I retardation and personality- 
disturbances as early as possible 
' and offer help immediately. In 
such cases, a child may require 
special care and child-care 
experts together with the child's 
' parents and day-care personnel 
prepare a rehabilitation plan for 
the child. No^^days special care 
is organized with other 
children, only the groups are 
somewhat smaller then. 
Play aaivity forms an important 
part of the Finnish day-care 
s\:stem. Especially in the 
Helsinki area and in the suburbs 
of Espoo and Vantaa, parks for 
children have been built with 
outdoor and indoor facilities. 
These are managed by qualified 
1 child supervisors and are open 

from the morning to the 
j evening; elementary* school 
j children, if without company at 
j home, can also attend the park's 
j indoor facilities after school. 
I They can enjoy their own snacks 
I at these parks and in summer 
I they also get a free \\^rm meal. 
I Tliese services are open for 
J everyone, free of charge and 
, whenever a child pleases to go, 
J without pre-iiotification. ■ 



Family structure 

Families with children 669 000. Two-parent families 
(including 'open unions') 569 000. Single-parent families 
100 000 Of these, motf)er and childlren 88 000. Father and 
dnldlren 11 000. 

Number of children (%) 

1 child 47% 

2 dJildreri 39 % 

3 children 11 % 

4 or more children 3 % 

Children under 18: 
1144000 
Children under 7: 
450000 

Average number of children per family 1. 7. 

60% of families live in towns. 
40 % live in the count tyside. 
We number of people ivorking in farming has decreased, 
while industry and the services have groim considerably. 

O . . 
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Upbringing 



The aim of day care is to support parents in their 
upbringing tasks and, together with the home, advance the 
development of a child's well-balanced personality. 
On its ovv'n behalf, day care offers children continual 
secure, warm human relations and provides a variety of 
activities that help de\'elop the child, and a favorable 
learning environment. 

According to the child's age and individual needs, day care, 
taking into account general cultural circumstances, should 
advance the child's physical, social and emotional 
development as well as provide support to the child's 
aesthetic, intellectual, ethical and religious upbringing, hi 
this task, the religious belief of the child's parents or 
custodians must be respected. 

In order to advance the development of the child, day care 
must support the child's grovvih into responsibilit\' and 
peace as well :ls respect for the environment. 




CHILD CARE 



A. KINDERGARTENS 



B. FAMILY DAY CARE 



C. PLAY ACTIVITY 



1. Standard kindergartens 

- part- and full-time day care 

- 1 to 2-vear age groups 
(12 children) 

- 3 to 6-vear age groups 
(20 children) 

- 6-\ear-old pre-school groups 
(25 children) 

- sister and brother groups for 
ages 1 to 5 (15 children) 

2. Kindergartens for 
school children 

- after school activii\^ for first- and 
second-grade students (ages 7 to 8) 

3. special day care 

- a kindergarten where there are 
special groups for those children 
who need special care and 
upbringing 

4. Open kindergartens 

- for children of difrerent ages as well 
as adults; geared towards upbringing 
and guidance activity 

5. Roving kindergartens 

- for sparsely populated areas, moreso 
pre-school activity for 6-year-olds. 

6. Twenty-four-hour 
kindergartens and 
kindergartens open for 
extended hours 

- for children of those parents with 
irregular working hours 

Kindergatens have qualified 
^^^{f(see page 3.) 



1. Care offered at the child 
minder's home 

2. Three-family day care 

3. Group-family day care 

- tl)e special charaacristics of these 
day-care schemes is that they are 
madeup of small groups 




Playground activities are weii-deveioped in 
bigger cities. Children receive a warm meal, 
free of charge, in parks during the stmmer. 



1. Play clubs 

2. Playgrounds 

3. Toy and play utensils 
libraries 
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The Day-Care/ 
Pre-School 
System 

• There are 2 400 municipal 
kindergartens receiving State 
subsidy, and these are used by over 
100 000 children. 

• There are also 300 private 
kindergartens, that are economically 
supported by the State and are 
guided by the same principles as the 
communal kindergartens. 

• There are nearly 40 000 municipal 
family day-care homes, used by 

90 000 children. 

• There are 2 000 supervised 
playparks, used by 30 000 children. 

• The 6 600 play groups ( once or 
twice a week about three hours) run 
by the Lutheran Church are used by 
nearly 100000 children'. 




chahges 



Kindergartens 
Reach 
Children 

In square kilometers, 
Finland is an extensive and 
sparsely populated country. 
There are many municipalities 
in rural areas where people live 
in small villages and far away 
from each other. 
In many of these communities, 
the soolled roving 
kindergarten has been 
conceived. 

The objea of the roving 
kinderganen is to bring the 
nurser}" school to children of 
remote villages and thus make 
.them equal - as far as these 
types pf services are concerned 
- to children living in urban 
centers. 




In sparsely populated areas - here in Tomio kindergarten 
teachers 'pack' tlje kindergarten in tijeir cars and take it to 
the cljildren. 



For these far-flung communities, 
we need target aims for part- 
time day care that offer children 
educational incentives, teach 



them to adapt and flinaion as 
a member in a group, to later 
adjust them to elementar\ 
school as well as to enhance 



their learning abilities. 
If children need full-time day 
care they are generally placed in 
family day care and then can 
visit the roving kindergarten 
together with the child minder. 
The maximum amount of 
children per group is 25 and 
their ages must be between four 
and six. The same professional 
qualifications are required of 
the staff as those working in any 
other kindergarten. 
The stafl" of the roving kinder- 
garten is madeup of a teacher, 
kindergarten nurse or day-care 
assistant as well as a trainee. 
Roving kindergarten personnel 
reach the children of remote 
communities with the help of 
a stafl" member's car. The child 
can be transported to the 
kindergarten by either school 
transport, a taxi hired by the 
municipalit}-, or by the car of the 
child's parents. — 
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Roving kindergartens abide to 
national nurserv* school 
upbrining standards. 
For those children that will 
begin elemental' school the 
following year, the roving 
kindergarten funaions as a pre- 
school establishment. In this 
case, the framevv-ork of this 
scheme is madeup according to 
national guidelines stipulated 
for six-year-old pre-school 
pupils, and its natural extension 
is the initial school teaching 
curriculum. 

The roving kindergarten is the 
sparsely populated distria's only 
place where retardation and 
possible school readiness cases 
are surveyed. Important 
partners are the child's parents, 
school teachers, child-health 
clinic psychologists, special 
kindergarten teachers and 
speech therapists. 
Because the roving kindergarten 
abides to the same aspirations 
and goals of other kindergartens 
- although its doors are open 
less hours - this places on the 
staff great demands in the areas 
of organization and cooper- 
ation. Experience has been 
positive. ■ 




11)e opening }x)urs of tf)e 
kindergaften are dependent o?i 
tfje working }x)urs of tfje 
parents. In some kindergartens 
tfje doors ijiay open from five- 
thirty in the morning and some 
close at seven in the evening. 
Tlje number of fx>urs tfxit 
a c/jiid spends daily in 
a kindergarten sfjouldnot 
exceed ten. For parents that are 
sfjiji ivorkeis, 24'l^ur 
kindergartens have been 
conceived. 



Kindergartefis abide to certain 
xfjediiles Eating, outdoor and 
indoor activity and rest are 
carried out according to tfje 
cljild's age and needs. 

77je kindergarten director is 
responsible for the whole aspect 
of tf)e institution. 77je re^onsi- 
bility of tl)e kindergarten teacher 
falls on her own group with 
respect to organizing activities 
and carrying them through. V^e 
kindergarten nurse's job is to 




assist t/je teacfjer 
Special kindergarten teacfjers 
ivork eitfjer at integrated or 
separate fecial groups 
Ftirtfjermore, municipalities 
have created a post for roving 
special kindergarten teachers, 
kindergartens also have 
personnel to manage cafeteria, 
clothing and janitorial services 
as ivell as assistant personnel. 

Kindergarten teachers are 
trained at the Kindergarten 
Teacljers' Institutions and at 
some teacljer training 
departments at universities. It 
^akes tfjree years to become 
a kindergarten teacher, after 
which there is tfje possibility of 
specializing in special 
kindergarten teacljing 
Kindergarten teachers find jobs 
easily. Apart from ivorking at ^ 
kindergartens, tl}ey are also 
employed in family day care 
and for supervising play activity* 
tasks, at kindergartens for 
school children as well as at 
hospitals and care institutions; 
kindergarten teachers also train 
day-care personnel as tvell as 
ivork in administrative and 
organizatiorial tasks. 



Children's Rights 

"/\ child is entitled to a secure and 
stimidating gron ing em iror wter it 
and to a hannoniom and well- 
balanced development A child has 
a special right to protection. " 
Children's rights in Finland are 
embodied in the Child Welfare Act of 
1983* a very modem example of 
legislation, Tlje purpose of child 
welfar'e is to Secwe we rights of the 
child. 
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77je day begins with 
breakfast and is followed 
by moments of play, 
learning, little tasks, 
outdoors activities or even 
small parties. Sometimes 
children are taken to an 
excursion. After lunch tfye 
younger children take a nap 
while otfjers engage in quiet 
activities. The day ends with 
a small snack and outdoors 
play 





jj n FiiilaiuL kindergarten^ arc planned 
y and bin it for ehildrcMV borne arLliitects 
A- lu\ e taken kindergartens as 
a challenge and the arLliitectura! results 
ha\ebeen exciting and beautiful. These 
kinderganen buildings ha\e also turned 
out to l)e ver\ practical. 
Bei.ause tlic Lonstruction pace ni the last 
years lias increased considerabh . 
municipalities liave also chosen cheaper 
alternati\es. kindergarten faLilities ha\e 
been built on the ground Iloors of 
apartment buildings, also, otlier t\pes or 
kindergartens ha\e been coiKcncd like 
tile moxabie kindergarten that, after some 
eiianges, tan be mo\ eci to anotlier area 
Tiic idea boiiinJ these kindergartens lias 
iDoen tiiat if tiie iiunilx'r of cliildieii tlrops 
ill a neigiiboriiood. tiie\ can converted to 
perform otlier tasks," a kindergarten 
architect says. 

Day care at kindergartens should offer 
adequate facilines for children as well as 
be provided with a c|ualified and large 
enough staff. .\i"chitectual planning has 
been carried out to conform to the child's 
di mens i oils. 

hi Finland, the National Board of Social 
Welfare Iias drawn up gUKlelines foi 
kindergarten facilities and kindergartens 
were built according to tnese standa. Us hi 
1988, these binding rules lia\'e been lifted 
in order that municipalities iiia\ lia\'e 
more freedom to plan their kindergartens 
However, the National Board of Social 
Welfare has drafted guidelines that 
architects can use as a model. 



The Children s AeLident Committee of the 
Ceiitr.il Union for Child Welfare has 
v.arried out with the support of the 
Emiroiinieiit Miiiistrv researLli on how 
fuiKtional and safe kindergartens are> hi 
these studies it is emph^isued that in 
Helsinki kindergartens for two- to five 
\ ear-old children were twice *is safe than 
other facilities (.statistics were compiled 
from the Aurora Flospital), 
Problem spaces at kindergartens w ere 
niostl) halls wiiere doorb opened 
frequenth . Tliese i^aused accidents and 
dangerous situations. At the pla\ ground of 
the kindergarten, safety w-^ts nijinh 
Aindermined b\ poorh placed playground 
equipment and poor lighting, in winter 
Lhildicn play outdoors also during dark 
late-afternoon lionrs, ■ 




Winter garden brings summer to tfje 
long and dark Finnisfj winter, 
A kindergafien in tlje city^ ofVarkaus. 




Wis kinderga)ien in Helsinki is 
located on the gqund floor of 
a nofvtal apartment house, close to 
tlje homes of the children. 



Pikku pn'nssiOhe Little Prince) is an 
example of tfje cafvfitlly planned 
Finnish kinderga>iem. 



Wlien a kindergarten is plamic^d and built 
and facilities are well-suited, we can 
simultaneously pre\eiit aLLideiits to 
cIuKIkmi Accident-pre\entioii is also 
dependent on child supcrxision and 
guidance as w ell as how the aetn ity of the 
kindergarten group is carriec' through 
With the help ot good space planning, we 
can lessen prohibitions as well as constat. t 
supervision ot children, this allows the 
kindergarten staff to gear jlieir resources 
on more meaningful tasks, hi secure 
facilities children have more indepen- 
dence to* .irrv out their aaivities as they 
O e. 
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'I7je size of tlje ki>idergaiiens iwies: 
the smallest are for 10-12 children, 
and tlje day care centen can have up 
to 100 dnidren. A kindergarien in 
Raisio. 



Some ktndergariefis that are open for 
24'lx>ti}'S in a day even hare a sauna. 



The IVchkicni of I hcVvsuLLii I un ut 
KiiKlcrgarlcn TcMchci b. 
Knulcrgancn Dnccl*.)!' Anjci 
Valtouen, hcaib an organi/aiiun iliai lu.s 
around 10,000 nicnihci 
AX'cll trained knidcrgaricn Mall ii> ihc 
cornci'sionc of da\ care *. j>a\b \ alioncn. 
'Tliose thai are responsil)!e for da\ care 
are in an iniponani position to earn 
tlirougli the upi:)rining aini.s Mipulated (oi 
Midi eMablibhnient.s. Their \ob i.s tu create 
for eacli cliild undej then care a ^<kk\ 
foundation for growth." 
Ill rinland. kindergarten teachei> ha\e 
been the quantitati\e and ijualitatne pillat 
of da\ care Miice it.s fii\st Mep.s iUs it WiU? 
a tiMiiied kindergarten teachei whu Maited 
kindergarten acti\it\ alread\ in 
Kindergaiteii teacher^ ha\e l eceiNeil 
good profe.s.sioiial training, \altunen 
coiitiiiue.s. "At this nionient. it takes tliree 
\eai> of schooling at an institution tu 
Ix'conie ti kindergarten teachei aftei oiic 
has fuiLshed high .school. The Mutal)iht\ ut 
a person that wants to become 
a kindergarten leachei ks nieaMiied la 
niaii> \\a\s/' 

"BecaiKse new demanding challenges aie 
placed on da\ -care w ork coiiMiUitK . si le 
Stresses, "it is therefore important to in\est 
in tlie educational development of kinder- 
garten teachers." 

Valtoiieii is proud to state that Finnish 
kindergarten teachers i^elieve in their 



\\oik and want to de\elop it Then are 
constanth lining up for tiie latest results 
from national and international research 
and experiments. 

Municipal kindergartens are niainh 
composed In the children of the parents 
working outside home. The kindergarten 
cannot norsiiould ever attempt to replace 
the home, but offer secure and w-arni 
human relations during da\-care iiours. To 
achie\e the lattei. the pi\;fe.ssional 
i)ackground of kindergarten teachers and 
tiualified educators is helpful 
On tra\eling around the wuid I ha\e 
.stniieiinics been faced i)\ a L|ucstion on 
wli\ in I inland children begin .school at 
age.se\en. Valtonen continues Oui pre- 
school education begins m conjunction 
with da\ care aiul these establislinients 
function as bi klges to elemental 
schools." 

Howc\ei.cliildien are not taught at Lia\- 
caie aiul pre school facilities \o read oi 
adil. siie e.\plains. but one of the mo.st 
important goals of da\ care is io create 
readinc'.s.s foi learning b\ nioti\ating 
children to ask. ob.sene and experiment " 

Kindeigarten .eachers woik cuii.stanth foi 
a hettei tomorrow, \altoiien concludes. 

A\'e teach children to use their hands, 
hearts and intelligence " ■ 



Anjci Viiltonen President of the Association 

of Kinciergcnien Teachen is also the 

Chaifpenon of the Board of the 

Sat vnlinna Opera b'estirai The festival is 

i^ekhrated in July in the medieval castle of 

Ohh inlinna and frequented by around 

lOOOOOvLsitors. 



The /\s.sociation of Kindergarten TeaclieiVs 
forms part of the academic union 
organization, AK/\\'A. The object of the 
.Vs.sociation of Kindergarten Teachers is, 
among other matters, to secure the legal 
position of kindergarten tc\khei\s, improve 
.salan levels and working conditions, 
develop pixjfe.ssional w^jrkshtjps and take 
care of nation«l and intei.uitional contacts 
with other ki.idergarten teaciiers and 
unions. 

The Avsociation of Kindergarten Teachers 
has around 10.000 nieiiibers. Ninet\-four 
percent of all kindergarten teachers are 
organized. 

rile .\s.sociation of Kindergiirteii Teachers 
is main!} madeup of \oung people, ''0% of 
the members are under 3- vears, 90% of 
the members are women and 4% men. 

Further infonnation: The Association of 
Kindergarten Teachers, Akaratalo, 
totatielaisenkatu 6, SF-00520 Helsinki, 
Finland, Tel.: (358-0) 15 021 



The Finnish Toy-Agreement 



Toy entrepreneurs and au(hon(ie!> have agreed tu ivurk 
in cooperation for ihe development of Finnish to> and 
play culture. Tlib is written down into the Tov; 
Agreement that took force in 198", where t"He" 
entrepreneurs have also e.xpressed their wisii to 
refrain from manufaaunng. imponing and selling war 

This agreement did symbolically destroy the war tov-s 
A follow-up study was conduaed in 1988 on the 
experiences the entrepreneurs and day-care personnel 
had of the Agreement, and preliminary information is 
already available. It is quite evident that the 
recommendation to refrain from imponaii'on and 
«iin..f-,ctyrir,g of ^-ar toys has been satisfaaorily 
^ id. Many imponation businesses and retail 
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sellers tell that 'he Agreement only lunsui.daied the 
earlier practiLe. the must blatant war toys never did 
reach Finland Still, many eduiators find problematic 
the toy's that are not included in the sphere of the 
Agreement but which they consider harmful or 
Irightenmg to children. There has been a lively public 
discussion on such' toys. 

Tlie participation of educaiurs in the discussion telU us 
about a sincere concern. Public discussion m the mass 
r edia, as well as in parents meetings in day-care and 
at schools, IS evidently a l>ctter means to guide the 
seleaion of toys than the various types of bans that are 
ahvays suggested in such a discussion. Many 
entrepreneurs as well as day-care professionals quoted 
the change in the attitudes of the parents themselves as 



one of the most imponant outcomes of the Agreement, 
parents had become more interested in toys and 
considered more thoroughly what kind of toys to buy. 
No one .seems to need war toys Tlie study made it 
quite clear that to sell them is not indispensable for 
importers and shopkeepers. Many of the respondents 
were of the opinion that vv:ir toys and games do not 
lx:Iong to childhood, at least not to the girls. Many 
emphasized that these games have always been played 
but nowadays they seem to have become more viuleni 
than before Adventure and exitement have l>een 
replaced by purposeful huning of the* other child. 
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he numix'i' of \\X)rkiiig nioihui'S 
1 with small children m HelsinkiMS 
- a. the highest in Western I- u rope. 
Women who live in I-inland's capital city 
have received a good education and there 
is a lot of work arailahle. Howevei'. living 
and lioiising are expensive. 
'AVonien who live in Helsinki won't in the 
future sta\ home to take care of their 
children e\en though home-Ccire support 
is being de .eloped/' the Hecid of HelMuki 
Day-Care Department Animi IsokuUio 
believes. "GeneralK women want to work 
outside the home " 

VIbrk has alwiuh been important to the 
Finns. Howewr, the traditional work lole 
model is changing According to Lsokallin, 
people want to in\eM their time in child 
cire. Theparenth of^mall children will 
begin to use their righth to .shorten 
working hours. 



hi the Helsinki area there aiv around 
36.000 undei'-hchool-aged children. This 
numl)er has remained stable for the last 
decade. 

There are presently facilities at da\- care 
c^stablishments for a bit under 23.000 
children, hi 1988, this satisfied 83% of full- 
time day-care needs. According to 
a recently passed law, municipalities have 
to secure a place in day care for undei - 
three -year-old children. This means that 
Helsinki is forced to build new kinder- 
ganen facilities at a rapid pace 
hi the beginning of 1988. Helsinki had all 
in all around 300 kindergartens and some 



'llehinhi requires large uvll cis small khider- 
gartens/* says Department HeaclAmmi Isokallio of 
Helsinki Day Care Department. 



25 new kindergartens were built. In 1989. 
a further 22 will Ix* built. Duruig {h\> two- 
year period. si.\ playgrounds will also be 
completed. 

There \> a general trend toda\ to build 
.small kindergartens. Around lialf of the 
new kindergartens w(;re [planned foi two 
groups, or for total of 32 children. 
'Building costs are high in Helsinki. 
Isokallio explains. 'Turtherniore. I inland's 
harsh winters impose demanding 
constructi(.)n st.uid.uds on buildings. 
Indooi facilities are needed in gre.u 
amounts bec.uiSs: outdooi pl.n acli\it\ is 
shorter in winter, ' 

According to 1988 standards, construction 
coMs reached between 8.000 to 1 1.000 
Finnmaiks per each da\-care j^lace. 
Operational expenses per da\-c:ire place 
reached 3.000 to 3.500 Finnmarks per 
month. Hight\ percent of these latter 
expenses went to salaries. 
The State .subsidizes municipal day c*:ire 
according to the economic solvency of the 
coniniunitx . The minimum is 32 percent 
and the maximum 66 percent of all 
e.\pense\ 'Hie parents pa\ onl\ a part of 
the real co.sts: their net income and 
number of famih members inlluence the 
c.ilc'ul.itiun of the |\iyment c.itegon . There 
are at present seven categories ranging 
from 0 to 6(>5 marks per month for whole- 
da} care for under three \ear-olds. .uid 
from 0 to 1096 marks for children from 
three to five The maximum pa\ment for 
children from six to ten is 880 marks. 




Kindergarten needs h.ue been be.st met in 
the oldei neighbourhoods of cities. 
Kindergaiteii .^er\ ices ha\e Ligged behind 
in newl\ built subuibs oi in those 
presentl\ under construction. 
In iiewh built neighboi hoods, depending 
on how man\ children there are, the 
nuiiKipalit\ usu.ilh iniplements \iirious 
d.n -c.u e .schemes W) meet the needs of the 
.iie.i. l oi example, the concept of home 
kiiideig.il ten me.uis th.it facilities on the 
ground lloor of *m .ip.u'tment building are 
built to oHIc'i such sen ices, W hen d*i\-care 
needs decline, the home kindergarten (..ui 
be turned into social welfare apaameiii.s. 
I're-fabricated kindergaitens are another 
fast solution to meet da\-c:ire needs. In 
principle, these type of kindergartens c:in 
be mo\ed from one neighborhootj to 
another. 

However, bec.iuse mo\'ing costs are so 
high." Isokallio ex|^lains. "up to now no 
such steps have been taken." 
The cost of pre-fabricated kindergartens 
are 15 to 20% lower than those of 
permanent kinderganeiis. The .ippraisal ol 
home kindergartens .ire dependent on the 
genertl \'alue of ap.irtment buildings, 
111 the luture. a cit\ block w;ll be 
responsible for orgaiii/iii<^ da\ -c-are 
sen ices. According to l.sokallio. it is liopc\l 
that the child s dail\ li\ iiig environment 
will thus be closer to the child's home. 
In some city neighborhcx)ds. there have 
been joint construction projects by 
dilTerent braiichc»s of municipal 
adiiiiiii.siration. In the.se types of setups, 
there may be a libraiy. school, 
kindergarten, health .station. .social-,seeurity 
establisliiiient.s. the post ollilce... The 
coiiibinaiioii possibilities are endle.ss. 
"The aim is that each area should have 
a central kiiidei;garten, small kinder- 
gartens, home kindergartens, group-faiiiih 
ctre and child minding as well as 
a playground." l.sokallio believe'- This 
permits a sulTicieiit amount of dific'-nt 
da\-care options — 
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.'V7 education - including music, reading and visual am - is an essential part of 
activities in all kindergaflens. 



All in all. there are 4.000 child m^H!er^ 
\yorking iii famih du care in I lelMiiki. 
1,200 of tiieNe are on the nuiiiicipal pa\ 
roll. The number of child minders is not 
e.\pc*cted to grow from the proem level. 
Ksokallio feels that famih da\ can is an 
especially eflective form of day care for 
infant children. 

In the development of child minding, the 
niiiniCipahty has. among otlvjr schemes, 
tried out group-family care. In other 
words, the city rents the facilities that are 
run by two child minders so that the cliild 
minder does not have to take care ol the 
children at her home. 



"B\ 1990. Helsinki will Ik able to ensure 
for under-three-\ ear-olds a place at a tla\- 
ci're center but this aim will be carried out 



at the expense of some tiiree-to-si.N-year- 
olds." Isokallio sax's diSiippointed. 

For example* because some older infants 
will have to give up their places to under- 
tin'ce-year-olds. continuity will be 
undermined/' she adds. "This is an 
unwelcomed aspect as far as the child's 
educational development is concerned," 
In 19B8. home-care support in Helsinki 
readied K^OO Finnmarks per month. 

There is presMire in I lelsmki to rai.^e this 
amount." Isokallio yay>. "Up to iv^v, we 
dor.'t have reliable information on .low 



man\ parents will opt for nuinicipal day 
care or home-care support, in the 
beginning, when the>e two forms of day 
care are implemented, there will be 
a certain amount of overlapping/' ^NIT 



Further infonnation: Helsinki Social 
Welfare Department, Children's Day Care, 
Toinen liiija 4 \. S1-00S30 Helsinki," 
Finland, tel (3^0) -^321 
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I860 Thefv were a few 

Kindergartens: in Finland 
and tl)e}' used the FrObelian 
method 

1882 Hanna Rothman graduates 
as kindergarten teacfjer at 
t/je Pebtalozzi'Frdbel'Haus in 
Berlin 

1888 Hanna Rothman founded 
a private kindergarten for 
, tvorking'Class children in 
'Helsinki (Frdbel-anstalt 
t lielsingfors). Kindergarten 
.activity begins in Finland, 
1892 Kindergaiien teac})er 

training begins, 
1892 Universal sttjfrage 

proclaimed in Finland. 
1906 Stmmer kindergarten 

activity begins. 
^908 Play activity at fx)spitals 
begim. 



1912 Summer camps for children 
get staned. 

1913 Helsinki^kindergartens get 
own pediatrician. 

1917 Finland gains independence 
During the ftf:st years of 
independence, t})e number of 
Ofphan children was 
considerable. Wis factor lead 
to tlje founding of child 
welfare activity. 

1919 Kindergarten teacljers get 
Ofganized 
The Association of 
Kindergarten Teacljers in 
Finland is founded, 

- Vje first nationwide 
inspection of kindergartens 
tvas carried out. 

- 71)e first kindergarten for 
scfxx)l chilliren opens its 
doors jn Helsinki. 



n 



1921 T})eAct on Compulsoty 
Education comes into force. 

1922 first child Ijealth clinic 
was founded in Helsinki. This 
was tlje beginning of " 

a nationwide maternal as 
well as child /wealth clinic 
network tljatgot legal status 
in 1944. T/janksto t})e nvrk 
of tije child Ijealth clinics, 
infant mortality in Finland is 
one of tl}e lowest in t})e 
wvrld. 

1925 Child'guidance clinic activity 
begins. 

1926 Special day care begins. 

1930 Kinderganetis dxinge from 
private to public ixtnds 
during tlje 1930's Already in 
193h Helsinki Ixid 28 
kindergartens. 

1931 Home-helper activity begins. 



^ ^ 
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1957 V)e d)ild welfare act comes 
into force 

77je Central Union for Child 
Welfare, an umbrella 
organiXiMoti to oversee d)ild 
ivelfare, ivas founded. 
1939 -44 During World War I J, 
kindergarten actii/ity* came to 
a temporary })alt: Tetis of 
thousands of Finnish diildren 
tvere e^'iatated to Stveden 
crnii Denniark, 
1940's Finland changes from an 
agricultural to an itidnstrial- 
V based societyC 



-During this decade, some 
100 kindergartetis tvere btdlt. 
1940 Tf)e Ltit})eran Chttrdj starts 
tip club activities: For a few 
})otirs once or tivice a tveeh, 
djildren cottld noto attend 
clubs for boys and girls. 
Incentives tvere encouraged 
for d)ilderen at lx>me. Wis 
activity expanded in t})e 
1960'sand, in t})e 1980*s, 
around 100,000 children 
from ages 4 to 6 attended 
youth clubs organized by t/je 
Lidtheran Chttrdx 
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1945 After World Warll, an 
important national 
reconstntction effort begins. 
Women seek employment, 
otttsidp tfje home, A post ivar 
baby boom creates a big 
demand for kindergartens. 

1950's T})e number of tivmen 
employed outside the lx)me 
increased rapidly 
- 77je detnand for 
kindergartetis gretv many- 
fold ivith respect to sttppl'y. In 
th^ 1950*s a little under' 200 
kindergartetis tvere bttilt 
throtigf)otit Finland. 
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Joensuu Univetsity researcbeis Eeva Huttunen and Mikko Ojala 
explcuJi ibai Finnish scientific early childbhood studies are young 
neir roots stretch back to the tur.i of the 1960'sand 1970's. 
Research is undergoing a dynamic period and groiving at an 
ever-ina-easing rate. In the 1980's these studies have shifted their 
emphasis to listening to the needs of the family and educators. 



Growth ib 
Dependent 
on Life 

eaurer Hei*a Huttunen sa\b that the 
foundation of a child s pcrsonalit\ 
^ IS molded during carK chiklhuud. 
In an cvercomplex world we need 
researcli on what child needs realK are. 
This way. the significance of earh 
childhood educaiioi: with respect to 
adulthood can be underlined. 
According to the researcher, the most 
important challenge of research is tu build 
a scientific, steady theoretical base for 



studies on early childhood education. 
"In the beghming. Finnish research on 
early childhood was strongly influenced by 
studies from the Soviet Union and the 
United States," Huttunen explains, "hi the 
1970's the main emphiisis u^, among 
other aspects, on school-oriented teaching 
programs at day-care establishements." 
"Upbringing is dependent or. culture as 
well as life, and static established models 
cannot be transferred from one country to 
another," she continues, "hi international 
research we have obtained a basis for 
estimation, and we are Ending today 
a more national approach for early child- 
hood education." 
In my opinion, day care should be 
developed to meet the demands of the 
parents and especially through the 
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1960*s Finland experiences 

internal m igration from tfje 
rural to soutl^em urban 
cente-iS. This migration, which 
occurred during a period of 
two decades, was 
unsurpassed in Europe. 
Migratory pus!) to the south 
also created many social 
problems. 77je most acute of 
these were shortages in 
housing and in^ kinder- 
gartens for the children of 
mothers workingfull-time. 
-Over 400 kindergartens 
were built during the 1960's. 

1963 Helsinki kindergartens get 
their first permanetit speech 
therapist. 

1973 The child day care act comes 
into force. 

-Nationally^ there were 



around 51,000 places in 
kindergartens and roughly 
5,500 places in family day 
care. 

The law placed on day care 
clear quantitative aims and 
required municipalities to 
provide day care of such 
content and extent as 
corresponds to the needs in 
their area. 

- Kindergartens were built at 
a rapid pace. 

1983 The day care act stipulates 
aims for upbringing dnldren. 
The safeguarding qftlje high 
standards of kindergartens 
developed at an ever* 
increasing rate. 

- There were almost 2,000 
kindergartens and over 
150,000 day-care places for 



Lecturer Eeva Huttunen has done her 
doctoral tljesis on cooperation bettveen tlje 
}x)me and kindeigarten. 77je individual 
vteivpomt of parents and dJildren on day 
care Imve been tl^ object cfl^er research 
work. Huttunen is presently conducting 
a research on education practices in day 
care that asks: W)en do problems arise at 
kindergartens? 



viewpoint of the child. Early childhood 
education integrates a child' to two worlds: 
the home and day care." 
The basis of early childhood education 
- according to Huttunen - is the love that 
unites both the educator and child. 
"Vv'e should begin to carry out more 
research on the educator," Huttunen says. 
'The personal development of the 
educator is important in order to establish 
favorable conditions that would respea 
the child's growth process." 
The researcher would want to see more 
international cooperation in research In 
her opinion, Finnish research could v-ell 
be offered elsewhere. 
"In a general view, the child's integration 
process at a day-care establishment is 
carried through according to the needs of 



children; Finland had 
445f000 children ages 0 to 6. 

1984 The new child welfare act 
and child custody and right 
to access act come into force. 
The Child Welfare Act is„ 
considered lo be the most 
advanced in tfje world. In tlje 
Child Custody Act, tije 
upbringing of the djild is 
looked after and corporal 
punishment of children 
forbidden. 

1985 To ensure that small children 
are tvell looked after, a latv 
on home-care support was 
enacted. The law requires 
municipalities by 1990 to 
either offer day-care services 
or home-support payment. 

1987 An agreement bettveen 

manufacturers and importers 
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According to Mikko Ojaia, Assistant 
Professor in Early 0)ildfxx)d Edticatioft, 
iritmtatiofiaiizatioft is a cfxiHettge to 
Fimtis/j eafiy childfx>od studies: "\Ve are 
conducting tfjese studies ti itb an open 
mind and ti e offer our experiences 
tbfX)tigb joint cooperation " 



the liome, whicli is an adraniagc :o lis " 
she explains. "For example, we have our 
own viewpoint oii ao^' cooperation 
between the home and kindergarten 
should work: kindergartens listen to 
parents and do not attempt to 'educate' 
them." PS 



High-standard 
Pedagogy 
Important 

ssistant Professor .U/lfe^o Ojala is 
pleased that today families with 
^children and home education form 
an important part of early childhood 




research In the 19^0^. most of tliese 
studies were confined to pre-school 
education at the kindergiirten. At this 
moment in these two fields, the role uf the 
educator is especially attraaive to 
a reseracher. 

**At the turn of hist decade, tlie role of 
follow-up studies hiis been to see how 
kindergarten teachers de\'elop throughout 
a long period of time," Assistant Profe5Mjr 
Ojala e.xplains. "AX'e have compiled data 
from research on such questions, and it 
seems that the moti\es behind becoming 
a kindergarten teacher have remained 
unaltered - when compared to school 
teachers." 

"Independence, creativit\- and the 
possiblit}- to help children and families are 
the main sources of encouragement for 
seleaing kindergarten teaching as 
profession," he continues. "Tlie results 
were surprising because societ}' has 
changed and people have become more 
career-oriented and measure work satis- 
faaion through salary and recognition. For 
the image of the profession, this result w:is 
verv' promising." 

Internationally speaking, humanities and 
educational sciences lag. according to 
Ojala, behind other disciplines. 
"However, these fields are now influenced 
by international cooperation and 
interaaion, sort of give and take." .'\ssistant 
Professor Ojala explains. In mv opinion, 
this impo.ses an important challenge on us 
researchers. And It is dangerous to decide 
beforehand what are the ideas that we 
should be marketing from Finland to 
others." 



of toys and the National 
Board of Social Welfare 
ensures that war toys will 
disappear almost entirely 
from shop shells in Finland. 
1988 Finnish kindergartens 
celebrate centennial 
anniversary^ 

~ There are around 200,000 
kindergarten places, 
nationally (for 45 % of all 
Finnish children); the number 
of children in the age group 
of 0 to 6 years is 440,000. 
' - Irithe 1980% around 
62,000 children are bom 
annually. The national birth 
rate is ^dilated to drop in 
the upcoming years; for 
example, by 1990 an 
estimated 59,000 children 
O tnll be born on aiearly 



2000 According to different 

predictions, the number of 
djildren in tfje 0 to 6 age 
group will drop andreadj 
374,000. Tljere are around 
300,000 day-care places. 77jis 
means that each djild tvill be 
ensured a place at a local 
kindergarten, Hotvever, 
parents will be able to decide 
tfje most adequate day care 
for tfjeir children, if at 
kindergartens or at home. 



H 



"Because these studies are constantK 
IXMiig de\eloped. their emphasis is 
dilTicuIt to iissess." he sax's. "Ix'ts keep an 
open mind and share expenonces through 
cooperation'." 

"Many scientific disciplines today ge:ir 
their research on under-school-aged 
children," Assistant Professor Ojala sin's. 
"In this dis;irrangement. earh childhood 
researchers should find the»r identit\. Tins 
can be attained b\ so-called |>edagogic 
research." he adds. 

"Because an ev er-increasing amount of 
persons are becoming involved in child 
education, we have to make sure that 
pedagog}- abides to high standards and the 
kindergarten staff has received good 
professional training." he explains. 
"In my opinion, this should be the basis of 
early childhood studies." PS 

Further i:ifonnation. Universitv of 
JcK^nsui:. PB 1 1 1. SF-80101 Joensuu. 
tel. (358--3)I5lI. 



Child 
Welfare 

77je status of the djild in 
pn'i ate latv is defined in the 
Qjild Custody andRicht of 
Access Act of 1983. 
Irrespective of their birth, 
djildren are etisured equal 
status under latv. Tfje 
legislation distinguisljes 
between custody and 
guardiansfjip and defines tlx 
djild's right of access to both 
parents in the case of divorce. 
Further, the law defines the 
aims of child custody and 
a good upbfinging, and also 
prohibits corporal 
punisfmient and other 
humiliating treatment. Tf)us 
Finland, rke the other Nordic 
countnes, is one of tfje few 
lands forbidding bodily 
chastisement of tfje cfjild. 
Refonn of tfje legislation 
relating to djildren got 
under way in Finland in tfje 
mid' 1976s (e.g. tfje laws on 
pateniity, cfjild maintenance, 
djild maintenance security 
and adoption). 
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The Unique 
Finnish Baby Box 



Eadj motJjer of a new baby in 

Finland is entitled to 

a 'maternity grant' from the 

gpierriment. Wis can be raised 

in casfj (580 marks in 1988) 

or in kind in tije form of 

a 'baby*hox\ 

Tu:^ '^fiiciins basic 

<g ^1^^^ bidding for t})e 



neiv baby and a tvlx>le 
number of baby preparatiofts. 
It is tvorth very mud) more 
than the casJj sum. 
With a first baby, the box 
provides an excellettt start, but 
many more experienced 
mothers also choose it jtist 
because it is suc/j good value 



Maternity Leave and 
Maternity Allowances 

Societ}' helps parents througfj a matentit}' leave decreed 
by law and subsidized in casfx 77je cun'eni maternity 
leave is 263 day's (exclud. Sunday's and public 
}x)lidays), 30 ofwhidj are taken before tlje due date. 
Matemit}' leave is lengthetied 60 days, if babies are 
two or more. 77je paretital benefit is being paid also to 
adoptive paretits for 234 days. 
Parents can also sljare the leave; tlje fatljer can use up 
to 105 of tlje above numbe)- of days to Mp with the 
netv arrival Fatfjers are in any case entitled to 12 days 
paternity leave' wJjen tlje baby is bom. Myone on 
statutory matemitylpatemity leave is paid an 
allowance. In 1988 the minimum rate was 48,40 
marks a day. Anyone in paid employment and earning 
less than 29 040 marks a year is paid 80% of their 
nonnal earnings (above 96240 marks a year less than 
50 %X TJje matemttylpaternity allowance ts taxable. 
We governmetit and ejnployejs meet t/je cost Jointly. 
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-area 338 127 square kilometen 
-population 4.9 million (15.8 pe}'soml 
sq.km) 

- capital Helsinki 

- languages - Finnish and Swedish 

- religion: Eva7ig^liC'Luthe}'an 90%, 
Orthodox 1.2% 

- cunency: Ma?'k (4. 1 USD) 

- independejice: December 6th, 1917 



J i^opulaiion increase in 
1^ Finland belongs to the 
lowest in the world, 
j Although infant niortalin- has 
I been reduced to the minimum, 
I birth rate has gone dov^-n even 
I faster. From the 70's, the birtli 
I rate has leveled to 13-14/1000. 
I The net grovvih of population 
I has also been influenced by 
I a strong emigration. For 
I example, 270.000 persons, 
I which means around five 
I percent of the population, have 
I moved to Sweden after the 
I Second World War. Migration in 

Finland takes place from the 
j North to the South and from the 
I countr\'side to the cities. 

i SOrXD SOCIAL 

j sEcrRn^' 

i Finland, like other Scandinavian 
I countries, provides securin*, 
i social stability and high standard 
I of living for citizens and visitors. 
I If measured by the GNP, Finland 
i places as the I4th countr\- in the 
I world. Aledian monthly income 
' of the Finns is 6.300 marks 
(1986). After the Second World 
War, the State began to build 
a social security system to 
safeguard the basic needs of all 
citizens. This system is nearly 
completed: there are national 
and work pensions; insurances 
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for sickness, unemployment and 
disability; health care services 
that are completely or partly 
co\'ered by the State; housing 
subsidy; family allo^^ances; etc. 
This s\-stem, stipulated in 
\^rious laws, is complemented 
by trade 'mion agreements. 
Social services are provided to 
all citizens according to their 
needs, not according to their 
wealth. Day-care services should 
be available for all families but 
this goal has not yet been 
reached. 

EDITATION 

The educational level of the 
Finns is high. Illiteracy is 
praaically non-existant. 
Expansion of education 
opportunities in the 1960's have 
brought professional and all- 
round ed'jcation within the 
reach of iHe entire population. 
Elementary school begins at 
seven and is preceeded by pre- 
school education in day care. 
Compulsory education is 
divided into six-year lower basic 
school and three-year upper 
basic school. Secondary 
education went through 
a substantial reform in the 80's. 
The proportion of university 
students in respeaive age 
groups is higher than in any 




Moomintrolls were created by Tore Jajisso)i, nvrld- 
famous Fitmisfj uriter and illustrator. TlJet'r 
popularity* is evident in tlje 15 000 letten that sJje 
recieies annually from her readers. 



other coiintn-. Aiid tlie netvsork 
of universities is among the 
densest in Europe (20 
universities). Tiie biggest of 
them, the Universit\' of Helsinki 
with 25.000 students, celebnites 
its 350th anniversary- in 1990. 

IM )IS7R1A11ZFJ) 

C(X ^TR^ 

Finnish export ^"as almost solely 
based on wood-processing 
products uniil the 50's, and tliey 
still lead the export markets. 
However, Finland is nowada\*s 
also the leading conr truaor of 
ice-breakers and Iuxur\' cruisers 
in the world. Besides* elearonic 
and elearic industries are top 
qualit}'. Chemical industry' is 
nowada\*s also of great 
irnponance. 

WOOIH^nOX ATRY 

Around seventy -one percent of 
Finland's area is covered b\ 
forests. No wonder that wood is 
called Finnish "green gold * 



Tlius, paper belongs to one of 
the b;isic produas and many of 
the world's leading newspapers 
and journals are printed on 
Finnish paper 

K)l KsL\MA> 

A clear rhythm of seiisons is 
typical to Finnish climate. W e 
have four seasons: a snouy 
winter, spring that adrances 
rapidly, vv-arm but short summer 
and cold and colorful autumn. 

CLFAN \X\ { KF 

Finland still has clean and rich 
nature. In summer Finland is 
the dream land of a vacationer 
with its 200.000 lakes and ponds 
to swimin. The soutlmiestern 
part of the country, formed by 
80.000 islands and skerries, i » 
a paradise for boat-owners. 
Northern part of Finland, 
"Lapland is famous for iib natural 
beauty, its small mountains, and 
for being the home of Santa 
Glaus. ■ 




Finland lies furthest to the east of tJje Scandinanan countries, 
yet this nation remauis finnly (commuted to u esteni style 
deimo ac}. W ith a population of meivh 5 million m an aiva 
larger tJjan Bntain. there is prii ac) and elbonroom for 
eiervone. 




Helsinki, Daughter oftf^e Baltic, has frequently been the scene of big international sailing races. 



Cover pfx)to: Children presenting an old Finnish play The King of Petsamo' in the 100-\eiirs- 
old Onnela" (Happiness) kmderganen. Photo. Studio tn»vers;il/Mona Manncrhcimu. 
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ERIC 



The Central 
Union for Child 
Welfare 



The Central Union for Child Vi'elfare in 
Finland is a nationwide coordination 
organization for associations and local 
authorities working for the good of 
children, young people and families with 
children. 

The Union was founded in 1937 as an 
umbrella organization to coordinate the 
whole field of child welfare. In 1988 the 
number of members is 126, of whom 80 
are associations and 46 local authorities. 
The Union is a member of the World 
Organisation fo;* Early Childhood 
Education, OMEP. 

Further infonnation, CUCW, 
Armfeltintie 1, 00150 Helsinki, Finland 
TeL (358-0)625 901 
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